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ABSTRACT 

Any model of reading must take into account the role 
of the language system in reading. Readers' subjectivities and the 
reading position taken up in a text can be explicated by 
demonstrating how texts function in context and how readers function 
m social situations to construct possible meanings. Components of 
this model include text and conte::t and their interaction, readers 
with their social and cultural capital, and the language system. The 
last element consists of the potential for neaning that the reader is 
both using and building up. A focus on the system enables the teacher 
and learner to clarify the cons tructedness of text so as to enable 
the reader to deconstruct it and to accept or resist it. The 
teacher's role is to amplify the context and to make the system more 
Visible to readers so as to scaffold their ability to read 
critically. Several texts that illustrate aspects of the model are 
attached. (Contain:. 16 references.) (Author/RS) 
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Tun with Dick and Jane': a systemic-functional approach to reading. 

Bill Winser, University of WoUongong, WoUongong, N.S.W., 2521, Australia. 

Abstract: ITiis paper argues that any model of reading must take into account the role of 
the language system in reading. Readers' subjectivities and the reading position taken 
up in a text can be explicated by demonstrating how texts function in context and how 
readers function in social situations to construct possible meanings. The components of 
a reading model are outlined, including text and context and their interaction, readers 
with their social and cultural capital, and the language system. The last element consists 
of the potential for meaning that the reader is both using and building up. A focus on 
the system enables the teacher and learner to clarify the constructedness of text so as to 
enable the reader to deconstruct it and to accept or resist it. The teacher's role is to 
amplify the context and to make the system more visible to readers so as to scaffold 
their ability to read critically. 

!• Reading: the need to understand the role of the language system 

A reader, like a listener, is faced with the task of constructing meaning from a text. We 
might say that the task for both is much the same: the reader has certain resources, the 
text has certain characteristics, and both are constrained by and working within a social 
context. These are well known factors in the reading process. However, if I had begun 
this paper with a statement, such as: 

'Buenas tardes, amigos. Como le va?' 
you might have had difficulty in constructing much meaning at all, unless you are a 
Spanish speaker. The context of this text and your own resources as an English speaker 
(with more help from the resources of Italian) may have helped you gain the impression 
that I was addressing you as friends (after all 'amigos' is fairly well known). But to get 
any fuller meaning you would need to be able to use the resources of the Spanish 
language. 

These resources are the resources of the language system, the other, less visible 
factor in the reading situation. In particular, the language system involves an 
understanding of how the strata of semantics (meaning), lexico-grammar (wording) 
and phonology/graphology (sounding) all work together to make the text work. All 
reading involves the use of the language system as a crucial aspect of the task, but the 
system is often omitted or taken for granted in accounts of reading. One of the great 
strengths of a functional educational linguistics has been to draw our attention to this 
system and its role in literacy. While psycholinguistic descriptions of reading such as 
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Goodman's have taken the language system more seriously than most, they have had to 
use a formal model of language derived from Chomsky's approach to linguistics, 
which focussed on the sentence, using syntax as its basis, and which had very little to 
say about how meaning is constructed in language. 

In the psycholinguistic models (e.g. Goodman, Watson & Burke, 1987; 
Smith, 1982) readers are seen as bringing to the reading task their world knowledge and 
their language knowledge, both of which are used in reading. These are important 
insights, and have advanced our understanding of reading beyond the traditional model 
where meaning is something to be extracted from the text. Nevertheless there is an 
assumption that all readings are equally valued and equally significant, with a sense of 
relativity about the iX;ader's 'response' to text. What we now need to be able to show is 
how the reader's experience of the worid arid of language has come about and how 
both function in the reading task. While all of our experiences as readers differ, these 
experiences are socially constructed and constrained. Further, differences between 
individuals can be misleading since our development in a social environment produces 
not a set of separated individuals but people whose experience has been similar and 
thus results in shared attitudes and knowledges, not totally separate characteristics. 
Such shared experience can be seen in people's class, ethnic, age and gender positions. 
Finally, we must be able to show how it is that text itself can position a reader, through 
its tendency to appeal to dominant discourses (of class, race, generation and gender) 
which conceal their own premises and appeal to the status quo, the powerful position of 
those who control social life. We need to be able to show how texts actually work to 
make meaning, and how readers can be empowered to resist or, if they decide to do so, 
to accept a reading position because they can see that it is in their own interests to do 
so. 

If we are to demonstrate how readers' subjectivity is a significant factor in 
reading we need to move beyond a psycholinguistic model to a sociosemiotic approach. 
Now that we have available a functional understanding of language that is seen in the 
Hallidayan model, and some insights from semiotics seen from a poststructuralist 
viewpoint, we are able to develop our understanding of the way readers use language to 
make meaning in reading much more easily. In this way it will be possible to give a 
fuller account of the reading process, and to point out the implications for teaching 
reading at all levels. 

An example of how control of the language system is needed for effective 
reading may be seen when we consider the demands made on readers by texts used in 
the sciences, the social sciences and the humanities, and typical of those used at school. 
Martin (1988) has shown that these texts use a 'Secret English' to get their message 
across. By this is meant the marked tendency lor written language to rely on features of 
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English grammar that are not at all evident in everyday speech, which in turn uses the 
language of common sense and homely contexts. It is the language of written texts that 
readers must learn to use if they are to be effective readers. One example is this sort of 
text, a report likely to be used in science, where technical terms predominate (in bold 
face): 

("Whales" - from J. R. Martin, "Technology, bureaucracy and schooling", Depi of 

Linguistics, University of Sydney) 

Another example is a text more typical of the social sciences, also a report Here 
technical terms (underlined) also predominate, but there are also many abstract 
expressions, also nouns, but nouns used where in everyday discourse we would use 
verbs. That is, they are nominalisations (bold face): 

(JRM, source as above, "Inflation") 

Finally, here is a text that may occur in the humanities, a historical recount: 
(JRM, source as above, "The breakout") 

We will examine how these sorts of texts make specific linguistic demands on 
the reader. We can demonstrate how the essential factors that are involved in reading 
them are fourfold: the reader, text features, social context - and the language system. It 
is the recognition and description of how all these four aspects work together in the 
reading process, in the practice of reading, that must now be considered so as to 
provide a more adequate model of reading and of English teaching. 

2. Traditional or popular approaches to reading 

a. Psychological models 

Many of these accounts of reading, and particularly of learning to read, set up 
simple models of individual readers and a text, and assume that authors present an 
intended meaning in the text and that the task of the reader is to find out what these 
intentions are. Quite aside from the possible fallacy of assuming that the author has an 
intention, whatever that may be, these models give very little guidance for teachers in 
helping readers negotiate this mysterious pathway. As weU, it is quite misleading to 
assume that the reader is an isolated individual unaffected by social factors and that the 
text stands alone and is not a product of social and cultural forces. 

Other modelo suggest that reading is very closely related to listening, and that 
the task is to decode the text to sound, ^sounding it out* so that the reader can 'hear' the 
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spoken words which are familiar in everyone's experience and thus construct meaning 
directly from the text. This overlooks the essential differences between spoken and 
written texts, and the approach is further weakened by the concepts involved in the 
activities recommended by adherents of Aphonics*, tasks which commonly are not 
based on an accurate account of the relationship between sounds and the written text, 
b. Literary models 

Teachers of older readers often use a model of reading based on studies of 
literature and literary theory. A prominent example is the reader- response approach, 
and the similar tactical reading model, emphasising the freedom of the reader in making 
any response to the text that arises from their own experience. When readings are 
related to the needs or concerns of the reader, when it is believed that any reading is 
meaningful, then we find that readers at school are likely to be vulnerable because their 
reading may not match up with that of teachers (and external examinations). The 
pressure to come up with a canonical reading, one that is socially approved in the 
school context, or elsewhere, is very evident, although implicit, and it means that only 
the students from an enriched background are likely to meet the hidden requirements. 
While it is true that every reading of a text must have some validity in some situation it 
is not the case that it will be valid in every situation. Such reading practices conceal the 
actual ways in which texts function to make meaning, the very ttAiuality of texts which 
operates through the genre and the language system. 

Thus it is only through an understanding of the role of the language system, as 
well as generic and discursive pattemings, that we can help readers come to terms with 
the meaning making practices of texts so that they can then be analysed and critiqued. 
Without this understanding readers will passively be positioned by this particular 
approach to reading, and thus disempowered when it comes to the ability to even gain 
access to the conventional reading, to s?.y nothing of going beyond it through an 
understanding of how alternative, possible readings caii be made. (For a fuller 
explanation of this argument, see Anne Cranny-Francis's Narrative genres: strategies 
for resistance and change in this volume.) 

Conclusion: some major problem areas in reading beliefs and practice. 
• Textual and linguistic transparency : both of these approaches, which seem to 
encompass a wide range of teaching practices, take the operation of the language and 
social system for granted in reading. They do not give any significant account of how 
the language system functions to make meaning in texts, and thus disempower readers 
in the task of coming to terms with texts' reading positions and the discourses operating 
in them. For readers and their teachers, language is rather like a pane of glass, 
transparent, and therefore not something that is significant in reading practice. 
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♦ Individualism: these approaches are unlikely to be able to situate readers and texts in 
the social and cultural matrix which provides an essential framework for reading. They 
assume that social factors, including ideologies of gender and class, are of minimal 
relevance to reading practice. Once again they are not capable of giving an account of 
how texts position readers and of how readers can become aware of these textual 
practices of meaning making. 

♦ Meaning making: a feature of these reading pedagogies is that they assume that 
meaning making is an aspect of the task that lies in the hands of the reader alone, often 
isolated from the wider socio-cultural environment of both reader and texts. We tend to 
think of meaning as though it is identical to psychologically constructed notions like 
'concept' or 'proposition', and that the reader has an individual, personal store of these 
that are brought to the reading task. But, as Weedon (1987, 41) has pointed out, 
'meanings do not exist prior to their articulation in language, and language is always 
socially and historically located m discourses'. When we consider meanmg making it is 
essential to take into account the essentially social nature of the language system, of 
which meaning is a part, and of the fact that language predates and exists m the culture, 
including but going beyond the experience of any individual (although each individual's 
texts fractionally contribute to change in the system, over time). The language system, 
from a functional and sociosemiotic perspective, has developed over the millenia in 
social situations to allow people to exchange meanmg within these social contexts. 
Some recent trends towards individualism and the solitary 'voice' have made us lose 
sight of this essential feature of language. 

3. A model of reading that takes functional language seriously 

It is now more widely accepted that what is involved in reading is the 
construction of meaning from written texts. So it seems that we could chai*acterise it as 
the act of interpretation of text What is important is to note the aspects or variables that 
need to be described to give an adequate account of it. These aspects we have seen 
include: 

♦ Reader 
•Text 

♦ Context 

♦ Language 

all working to construct meaning. 

How are these related? A model that sketches this relationship may look like 

this: 
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text < meaning > context 

I 

language system 
I 

Reader 

In this framework the interaction between text and context is the means the 
reader has, using the language system, for constructing meaning. The reader, of 
course, comes to the text with a history and a subject position derivmg from experience 
of discourses embodied in the experience of other texts, both written and spoken. To 
some extent, such a discursive history will be unique for each individual, although 
there will be considerable commonality between individuals, and there will be 
distinctive positions occupied by groups of readers according to gender, class, age and 
ethnicity. 

All texts are constructed in a context and all readers reconstruct texts in a 
context, the context of reconstruction being more or less different accordmg to the 
circumstances of the reader. Many readings of literary texts take place m contexts far 
removed in time and space from their context of production, and so readers can only 
work from the cues internal to the text to set up its context The same applies to many 
written texts, because they are bound to be removed from the context of their 
production. The essential question is - what are the features of context that enable a 
reader to interpret a text? 

There are two aspects of context that must be considered, the broader context 
of the culture and the more specific context of situation. The cultural context, consisting 
of the knowledges, values and practices of groups within the society, is the source of 
ideologies and of social and individual purposes that we hold to be important. It is here 
that the genres, the purposive patterns of behaviour realised in language, emerge and 
change. This context constrains and affects the numerous and more specific contexts of 
situation which are evident within the broader framework of family life, at work, in 
leisure pursuits and so on. The Hallidayan model of register describes these situations 
in terms of three variables, field (whafs going on), tenor (who's involved), and mode 
(role of language, including channel of communication). All directly affect the 
construction of text and its reconstruction in reading. 

It can be seen that the reader's task is to reconstruct the context of culture and 
situation, using inference and prediction as essential strategies. Other texts aie also part 
of the context, as the important notion of 'intertextuality' shows. The text below is one 
from everyday life and is 'read' routinely by many adults. 
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QBE TEXT 

What factors of context are needed to do this? In the culture of western, urban, 
industrial democracies car ownership occupies an important part and so social 
consequences of car use emerge and become important at the level of protection of 
'third parties'. This genre is used in the institution of commerce and in particular in 
insurance, and so the structure of this text functions to incorporate the information 
needed to effect insurance. In this case the insurer is seeking my business, so includes 
the enticement to a discount, but the rest of the text sets out information about the 
insurer, the details of my car, and the charge, in a structure that flows from top of page 
down. The purpose is to convince me that this insurer is competent to provide what I 
need. 

At the register level the field is car insurance, for third party injury, as seen in 
features like 'premium', 'due date', and 'liable' as well as more complex nominal 
groups - 'Compulsory third party personal injury insurance' and 'vehicle registration 
certificate'. The tenor is free of affect, being that of authoritative business firm offering 
business to a customer, as seen in the declaratives ('is payable', 'takes effect'), while 
the mode is written and removed from face to face communication. These features of 
the register must be appreciated by the reader if the text is to be understood, and it is 
clear that there are many aspects of the culture of commerce and of insurance that it 
takes for granted. It is not surprising to note that there are many problems in this text 
for young readers and for some adult second language readers, particularly those 
unused to urban social life. While an individual reader may lack knowledge of these 
aspects of insurance, the knowledges are socially constructed and accessible within our 
culture. It is this field knowledge that the reader may need help with, as well as other 
register variables, if they are to interpret it properly and be able to use the text 
adequately. For a number of examples of texts' register features and how we 'read' 
them, see Halliday (1985, p. 170). 

The text does not stand alone, however, but comes from a context of its own 
and is related to other texts on which it is dependent - just as one lesson in a sequence 
depends for its meaning on the lessons that have gone before it Anyone who has seen 
other insurance documents, perhaps for life insurance, will quickly adapt to this one, 
because the other texts are of the same genre and register. This notion of intertextuality 
is an indication of the language context of any texts we read. Consider the texts that are 
presupposed by or taken up in the following. 

"CHAPTER ONE" Text (from Kress, 1986) 

Here we see an example of gendered discourse in a text that is easily recognised 
as a Mill and Boon romance . Evidence for this discourse is found in lexical items like 
'trim waist', 'embarrassment' and the detailed reference to the nurse's attention to her 
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appearance - 'hairclip', 'frilly cap' and 'honey-blonde curls'. None of this information 
is provided in the case of the male participants in the text, who are presented within the 
framework of the intersecting discourse of medicine. The reader must be able to take 
into account the other texts that deal with medical practice, often popular ones including 
TV soaps, and also texts which present women and men in varying but patterned ways 
according to social beliefs (ideologies) about the *right' types of behaviour for each. 
Many of the latter texts will first be encountered by younger readers at school, where it 
has been shown (Baker & Freebody, 1989) that very restricted stereotypes of class and 
gender are presented. 

Once we have understood the role of context in the reconstruction of meaning in 
reading, we can then examine some more specific aspects of the language system that 
readers use. How does the language work to make meaning, in conjunction with the 
information from context? One way of thinking about this is to consider how we read 
by working 'top-down' or 'bottom-up' - shuttling between both the top level and the 
bottom level. By top level we mean the discourse or whole text level, seeing the text as 
a whole, and as the essential semantic imit, within the framework of the broader context 
of the culture. Here the work of Martin (e.g. 1985; Reid, n.d.) has been influential, 
with its conceptualisation of genre as a social process. By bottom level we refer to the 
fundamental grammatical unit, the clause, which functions to make meaning in a 
different way. Readers have to shuttle between these two levels constantly as they read 
and construct meaning, and it is likely that their ability to do so will contribute 
significantly to their reading competence. 

Thus at the discourse level a reader will be making judgments about the social 
purpose of the text, who would write it and to what end within our culture. Next the 
generic structure of the text would come under attention: how does it begin, in what 
ways does it develop and how does it end? Relevant issues here include the 'content' 
of the subject area, the range of genres that are used and needed at various levels and in 
our society, the experience of learners with these different genres, the ideologies 
encoded in them, the social power of different genres, and the social background and 
range of experience ('subjectivity') of learners. 

Read these two texts. What is their purpose and their importance in our culture? 

Texts: 'CARS' (From: Webb, 1991) 
'WHALES' 

They are factual texts, and deal with economic, biological and social issues that are 
centra] in our culture. All of the issues just discussed concerning the top level matters 
apply to them. 

When we consider the bottom level, at the level of the clause and the 
lexicogrammar, we are concerned with the reader's ability to use the subsystems of the 
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grammar. To summarise these, there would have to be a 'reading' of three major 
subsystems of the grammar, each corresponding with the three register variables (field, 
tenor and mode) and the three metafunctions or ways of meaning (Ideational - field; 
Interpersonal - tenor; Textual - mode). 

The first, related to field, is the transitivity system, the means provided by the 
grammar for the representation of knowledge and our experience of the world. Here wc 
focus on the participants (nouns and noun phrases), the processes (verbs) and 
circumstances (adjuncts, or phrases carrying background information). The second, 
related to tenor, is the mood system, our means for constructing dialogue between 
writer and reader, with choices between indicative, including declaratives and 
interrogative, and imperative. These are likely to vary greatly, from factual texts where 
the tenor is almost neutral to those fictional and more personal texts where the tenor is 
strongly displayed. Other resources include matters like degrees of impersonality, 
expressed by modality (being tentative or certain) and by modulation (obligation). 
Finally there is the system of theme, related to mode, the means we have for 
constructing the message of the text as a whole. The theme is particularly important in 
written texts. It is the element that comes first in the clause, its point of departure, from 
the writer's point of view. Once the reader has estabUshed this starting point they can 
move on to the rest of the clause, the 'news' that the writer wants to pass on. 

In the two factual texts above we can examine these elements of the grammar. 
When we consider transitivity, 'car', 'bus', 'travel' and, more abstractly, 'transport' 
seem to be important participants in one text. Processes include 'carry', 'use', 'reduce' 
and, less obviously, 'is' and 'are'. In the other text we have items like 'whale', 'fish', 
'mammal' and 'plates*, the latter being specialist, technical terms that will need careful 
explanation by teachers. Processes here include quite regular use of 'is' and 'are' 
('relational' processes), as well as 'can weigh', 'give birth', 'breathes', and 'hang 
down'. The relational processes are important because they enable the writer to present 
information economically and to connect items with each other in taxonomic ix^lations 
that are so important in science. Sometimes the reader may not appreciate how these 
relations are being constructed and teachers will have to assist them here. 

Mood presents quite different challenges to the reader. The younger reader will 
be used to a dialogue where relations are more more clearly defined by the situation; 
when Mum gives an order (imperative) it is obvious that she is an authority. But in 
these factual texts the writer mainly uses declaratives - 'is' (a vehicle), 'have' (hair) and 
(people) 'drive' (cars). These are authoritative statements made by the knowledgeable 
expert writer, who is more distant from the reader than Mum is. Notice also how claims 
are modulated: "Cars can usually carry...'. 
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Theme can be examined by marking off and listing the first part of each ciause, 
that element before the process (verb). In the 'car' text these are: 
A car, like a bus 
cars 

Most cars 

Many people 

Bus travel, by contrast 

In Australia, most people 

Buses 

Buses 

As well as buses operated by the government, there 
In the other text v^e have: 
"What" 
The answer 
It 

However, when asked [etc] 

The blue whale 

It 

And it 
Therc 
What 

Well, there 
etc 

However there are some much longer themes: 

Being a mammal also 

This fountain of vapour 

The second group of whales 
Such long themes are typical of technically oriented texts which pack in -iiformation by 
the use of these long nominal groups (noun phrases). 

By examiiung the themes in this way we can see how the message of the text is 
built up and organised. If we set these against the corresponding 'news' (the rest of the 
clause) we can then see very clearly how the message is being constructed, its 
patterning and continuity, and are therefore in a position to help readers understand the 
way these texts mean. In fact, while we have been operating at the bottom level the 
process of listing the themes has enabled us to see how the whole text is making 
meaning. 

What the reader has to do is to shuttle between these macro and micro levels so 
as to fully understand the text. Certainly the reader will have to be quite proficient at the 
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lower level if they are to be able to deal with the broader questions associated with the 
discourses at the higher level, but this is not a one way stneet and there will be a need to 
move between both levels constantly for competence in reading. At the lower level, 
beginners (young readers, ESL readers of various ages) will need assistance with 
aspects like tense, the article, phrasal verbs, singular/plural patterns and features of 
written language like nominalisation and embedding, as well as abstract and technical 
discourse. 

There is an outcome to all of this discussion. Each text has been written with a 
reader position in mind (Kress, 1985). The propositions put in the text should ideally 
be 'read' as obvious, natural, common sense and unproblematic. This is the compliant 
position for the reader to adopt. But the reader can resist this desired reading - if they 
know how the text has been constructed to make its message. The following text is 
taken from a school textbook: 

"ABORIGINALS" 

What reading position has been constructed here? Notice how quickly the text 
constructs the Aboriginal experience as one of lacking the ability to resist: this was the 
problem - for the Aborigines, according to the writer. Aborigines may not have seen 
this as a weakness or a problem, however. Think of the numerous texts students may 
have already read which buttress this point of view, the cotexts that have already 
positioned them as readers and predisposing them accept the 'voice' of this text One of 
the most far-reaching tasks of a teacher of reading or of English is to help students learn 
to see through the text so as to understand how it has been constructed, and this can 
only be done when the reader has been helped to acquire this understanding. Then the 
reader will be able to resist, if that is in their best interest. 

3* Reading pedagogy 

So far we have been sketching out a linguistic model of what is involved in 
reading. Here we briefly examine some of the teaching implications of the model. One 
important source of guidance here is to be found in the insights gained from social 
learning theory and in particular tiie language development studies of Halliday (1975) in 
his book Learning how to mean, and of Painter (1984, 1991), especially the latter's 
important article "The role of interaction in learning to speak and learning to write" in 
Painter and Martin (1987). These studies show how the language learner actively 
works with more mature models of language, negotiating meaning in a shared 
environment where language and texts are modelled by the adult and jointiy constructed 
by child and adult. 
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The role of the teacher may be seen as one of amplifying the context in which 
language is being used, equipping the student with an understanding about language 
that is functional - of how language works to make meaning, as we have sketched it out 
here, with reference to reading. The teacher must scaffold the students learning 
activities, supporting their efforts to make meaning from texts by constantly clarifying 
the contextual features we have outlined above, relating these to the language system, 
and making the language more visible. One important element in this task is developing 
a metalanguage, a language about language, so that teacher and student can 
communicate readily. There are examples of such a metalanguage in ^s paper, and 
more systematic statements are to be found in the glossaries of the LERN and DSP 
publications (see descriptions in the references). 

The curriculum cycle that has been developed in the DSP project (Sydney 
Metropolitan East Disadvantaged Schools Program, Erskineville Public School, 
Erskineville, Sydney) includes elements concerned with modelling texts, jointly 
constructing and individually constructing them. The first two elements are relevant to 
reading pedagogy. These are the modelling and joint construction phases. When the 
teacher models the text we are using a strategy that is a normal part of language 
development, showing the student what is involved in a text's construction - its 
purpose and overall structure in context (our *top level*) and its more specifically 
linguistic features (our 'bottom level'). Modelling texts that occur as part of the students 
learning activities and that are relevant to their curriculum means a deliberate and 
planned focus on the texts features, and perhaps some shuttling between the two levels 
we have mentioned. This means that the teacher will have to analyse the texts, then be 
prepared to take appropriate opportunities, within the planned activities of the • 
cuiTiculum (whatever the subject area may be), to discuss and highlight the texts' 
features - with individuals in reading conferences, with small groups, and occasionally 
with the whole class. 

Sometimes modelling will need to be given considerable emphasis in a reading 
or English programme, especially when the genres and related language features are 
new to the class. At other times brief minilessons are all that is needed. ^ 

The other strategy for reading instruction is that of joint construction of the 
text's meaning. While modelling involves a fairly teacher oriented lesson, iel, strong 
scaffolding, the activity of joint consuoiction involves mutual, reciprocal activity on 
the part of teacher and students. Here the aim is for both to work at reconstructing 
meaning from the text, using the knowledge gained from the modelling activities to 
interpret the text and some conclusions about a 'reading'. The teacher's role here is that 
of the expert language user, who directly assists the readers with suggestions about an 
interpretation using the top and bottom level features we have discussed. The students 
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are expected to use their knowledge of the Tield' of the text ie., its subject matter, 
whether factual or fictional, in the joint activity of reconstructing meaning. Together 
teacher and learner take this shared responsibility for making meaning. This is a 
teaching strategy delicately poised between bemg too directive and too passive. 

To understand some of the issues here the reader could now reexamme any of 
the texts discussed here, asking the following questions: 

• What features of the text/context would you need to model? 

• What would be likely to come r.p m a joint reading of this text? Where arc the 
problem aieas in the context/language, as far as your own students are 
concerned? What would you be able to expect from them? What would you 
have to be rcady to explain? 

• What reader position is called for by the text? 

• How could learners learn to challenge it? 

• Anv further implications for our understanding of reading and reading 
pedagogy? 

4. Conclusion 

The principles that are important for understanding reading and for teaching 
English are far reaching ones, that relate to the types of text read, the sorts of context in 
which they are relevant and the language features that are typical of them. Reading is 
presented here as an activity that calls on the reader to articulate the factor'^ of language, 
context and text in the process of inteipreting text There are many more issues that are 
relevant, particularly those concerning younger readers and other beginners; many of 
these can be clarified by using linguistic principles. This is particularly the case with the 
often vexed question of the relationship between the sound system and the written 
system of language. Another aspect we can illuminate is the way in which reading can 
be shown to develop over the long term, as the student learns 'how to mean' in more an 
more registers associated with the culture and reflected in the curriculum and its 
sequencing. 

Essentially, however, many of the issues are summed up in the need to see 
reading, and the study of English, as an activity where control of the language system 
is critical if the reader is to develop into a competent and critical interpreter of the texts 
that are used throughout the curriculum. 
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) Whales 



There .re many jpeces of vhales. Theu .re conveniently divided into toothed 

I M.g.:T the Sperm vhaie. vr„c:.h m to -^tmf n,.. ^.iz^ brr^car nZr 

m .in„:orn-m:e tuslr. the Killer vh«.e or Orca 'he ^ilot oXthead v J^^^^ 
V ..on ,:ommoniu 5tr.nd.d on b.«:h... the Spotted and Spinner Dai pM„X t^tt' 
■■r^. ^ r;n:.5.ern tor tuna .emer., and the Porpobe, vhic h've commoSon^ 



There ^r; ?>ver jcecie? of the l^r^er b^ileen vhale?, that filter knll and ^m«i] tVh 
>er„th of 75 ft. blov JK-it, of JO ft., th. f.,t ,v no^nj sis WVsrT^ ' 
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What is inflation ? What are the causes and consequences of inflation 
What are the policies used to control inflation " 



inflation is an increase in the general Jeve! of retail prices 33 measured bu the 
consumer price index (CPj). The CfLis determined bq quarterly surveys of 
prices for a representative range of goodsMserviccs This bajkef of goods 
and services vas determined by the Australian Bureau of Statistics from an 
estimation of the pattern of household expenditnr^ in 1984. The selected goods 

and services are divided into eight groups: food, clothinq, health and personal^ 

care, housing, household equioment and operation, tobacco and alcohol 
recreation and education, and transportation. Each item is oiven a veightino 
vhich reflects the relative i mportance of the item in the tousehold bud^ 

There are a number of factors vhich wntnbute to inflation These include demand 
fluiL vaqe push, external caus es inflationarn eYp «.rf^tinn<t p..i^ 
sector causes, price shocks and excess moneu sup pli| 

Causes 

The causes of inflation are high consumer d^m.nri ..^r_^ j^erease in 
moneg supplq , high mterea t ratea external factoTlT ^lST^g^rnn^ 
intervention — 

High consumer demand is vhen consumers are demanding at such substantial 
levels thot ^UMlg is not aNe to respond. An increase in consumer demand vni 
resu _ n MlLfirL?e5.oving to a shortage in domestic suonl.. . Therefore demand 
?piiii. o i.iver into imports 
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The Oreokoul: 16 October to 25 November 



Thi ? u-mi ?ucces$fijl phg?e of f he Lomj March owes a great deal to the 
'iipi-'fiiafic jkiils ot Zhou EnJai 4rid »o the bravery of the rearguard 

Y rio«lr.Q H-.at f he ?outh-we?t sector of the encircling armg va? manned bij 
frw-o? ,rom i-iangdong province. Zhou began neootiations vifh the Guangdong warlord 
i-hen Jitang. then va? concerned that a Guomindang victory over the Communists 
would enable '.hiang Kai?hek to threaten his own independence. Chen agreed to help the 
Lomm.jni.?t3 with communications eguipment and medical supplies and "to allow the Red 
Armu f.0 pas? through his line*. 

Between 21 October and 1 3 Hovember the Lono Marchers slipped guietlq 

through the first, second and third lines of the enoi.-ciing enemy. Meanwhile the 

effective resistance of the tiny rearguard lulled the Guomindang army into thinking 

that, they had trapped the entire Communist army. Bu the time "the Gijomindang leaders 

realized what was happeni ng, the Red Army had three weeks' start on them The 

marching columns, which ofien stretched over 30 kilometres, were made up of younq 

peasant boys from south-eastern China. Fifty-four per cent were under the aqe'of 24 

ihu Oe had left a vivid description of these young soldiers: 

Ther TOre lean and hvivjrr men, many of them in t^heir middle and 

late teens. . .most TOre illiterate. Each man TOre a long 

sausage liJce a poxich. . filled irith erwwrh rice to last two or 

three days. (A. Smedley, /'}*?5-/^#tf<';(l^i*/,Calder, New York 1958 po 
311-12) 

By mi1-Hovemt)er life became more difficult for the Long Marchers One 
veteran recsJIa: 

V?Lt'n hard pressed hy enemy forces we marched in the daytiae and 
at STich times the bombers pounded us. Ve wotad scatter and lie 
down; get xxp and march then scatter and lie down again, horn- 
after howr. Owr dead and wounded were iwany and our medical 
workers had a very hard time. The peasants aluays'helped us 
and offered to take our sick, our wounded and exhansted. Each 
man left behind was given soi»e money, aumunition and hi«? rifle 
and told to organize and lead the peasants in partisan warf ar*» 
T^fii,^ recovered (HanSuyin, /^Ar^/T^/^^/ .Jonathon Cape. London, 
1970, pp. 31 1-312) 

When enteri nq new areas the Red Army established a pattern which was 
sustained throughout the Long March: 

Te always confiscated the property of the landlords and 
militarist officials, kept enough food for ourselves and 
distributed the rest to poor peasants and xirban poor. . . te also 
held great mss •eetings. Orjr draaatic corps played aM saig 
for th# people and our political workers wrot* slogans and 
distributed copies of the Soviet Constitution. .. If we sUyed in 
a place for even one night we taught the peasants to write six 
characters: 'Destroy the Tuhao' (landlord) and 'Divide the 
Land'. (A.Smedley, 7"A?^r^/;«»/,Calder, New York, 1958. pp. 311-12) 
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Having a whale of a time 



'^A/har is 'he biggest fish in the wcric?" The 
answer is net of course, fhe biue whoie - for 
whaies are not fish but mammcis. It is in tea 
'he whale shark, which can grow 'o 1 5 
metres 'ong and weigh 50 tonnes . However, 
when asked to name the biggest creature 
rhat ever lived, this rtme the answer would 
inceed be the biue whaie. 

The biue whaie !S the biggest of ail cnimcis. 
It can grow to 25 or 30 metres long, which is 
as !ong as 3 cars In a line. {In the old days, 
before whaiing, they grew to 40 metres.; 
And it can weign over i 00 tonnes — as much 
GS 25 eiephants. There are many other rypes 
or whaie living in the oceans around 
Austraiio and these are pretty big too. 

What ao we mean when we say that *he 
whaie s a mammai and not a fish? Weil. 
*here are three main differences. Firstly, 
whales [and other mammals) are warm- 
biooaed whereas ^sh are cold-oioodea. 
Seconaly, whaies have hair wnerecs ^sn 
nave scales* (Acruaily whaies have very iittie 
hair but their skin is ver/ much like the 
ordinary mammai skin.) And thiraly, wnaies 
give birfh to their young and suckle fhem on 
milk, whereas fish iay eggs. 



3etng a mcmmci ctso means rhct the whcie 
breafties air -n and :^ut of -rs lungs. like you 
and me. However the air goes :n and out 
rhrough a "biowhoie ' on top of the whale's 
heed, not through rs mouth. In this way, the 
biowhoie 's like the whole's two nostnis, 
which have joined together and movec to its 
forehead! 

A biue whcie can stay underwater ^or *en 
minutes or more on one breoth of air sucked 
:n *hrcugh rhe biownoie. When rhe whale 
returns to the surface t breathes out ana rs 
orecrh. being warm ond motst condenses *n 
the cola ocean air like your breath aoes on 
a coid winter's morning;. This fountain of 
vacour can be seen a long way off cna shows 
wnere *he whaie "las surfaced. This s why 
rhe Old whaie-nunrer^ jsed ro shout There 
she oiowsi" 

There are *wo main groups of whaies. 
aistinguisned by the way they feed. The- first 
grouo are ca:^eci rhe oafeen or wharecone 
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wncies. Thev •eec 3v fiifenng our smcjl 
crecrurss Tcm 'he secwcrer jsing 'cws or 
sieve picres nsjce 'he^r Ticuths. • ne sieve 
otcres ncng ccwn Insice 'he whae's mcufh. 
iike an infemai nncusTGche. The water flows 
in rhrcugn ^he mouth wnen .f's ooen and ^h,^ 
whcie 'hen pushes :ts 'cngue •orwcrd and 
forces 'he water out over rhe sieve plates. 
Small creatures called kriil (see page 3^) are 
drained from rhe secwater, licked o'f rhe 
pictes, and swcilowed by *he whaie. 

The second group of whaies is coiled 
tccrhed whaies. They %ed on large animcis 
whicn fhey cotcn and tear uo using their rows 
of snarp teeth. Killer whaies and sperm 
wncies oeiong 'o 'his second group. K.iler 
wnoies can ze escecictlv 'erocious one 
attccx secis, penguins, scuic, 'arge Bsn, and 
even other wncies. 
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CHAPTER OWE 

The Hoyal Heathslde Hospital i in a faahionabie i,uburb of 
' London, was the epitome of excellence In «odern nedlclne. 

Its structure of polished black stone and gleaaing chrome 
- rose to an ittpressive height of twelve storeys. 

5 cootraatlng sharply with the small shops and atreeta of 

quiet Victorian houses on its doorstep, 

At first there had been some protests when this giant 
started to rise in the neighbourhood, but during the ten 
years since itn completion the locals had grown proud of 
10 their new hospital. There were 700 beds in spacious and 

well^equipped wards and the very latest technology in all 
surportlnK derartoents . Added to that, a thriving Itedlcal 
School and an efficient School of Nursing 
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Vby, ^it's almost a pleasure to be ill these <iay3l' So 
said Mr. Lomond to Dr. Stirling, the stalwart new 
registrar, on his first visit to Addison Hard. . 



The patient slipped his arm around the trim waist of young 
Sister Bryony Ciemence. 'They're a gtcat bunch of nurses 
this ward, Doc, but slie's the cream!' He grinned at 
20 her embnrrassment as she eased herself away, 'lou don't 

need to blush. Sister.* 

Tlie housemnn, John Dawson, accompeny Ing Dr, Stirling 
winked broadlv at Bryony, but the reKistrar, concentrating 
''II charts he was studying, either did not hear or 

25 Chose to Ignore the remarks. 

He glanced towards Mr. Lomond, on Addison for the control 
his diabetes, and observed pleasantly: •Well, you seem 
to be stabllslng nicely now. lou'll be going home before 
long, 

30 The small group moved on towards their last patient, but 

before discussion could begin both doctors' bleeps sounded 
urgently. Joking for the nurses' station John Dawson 
picked up the telephone. After a brief exchange he came 
speeding beck to mutmur urgently to the registrar: 'It's a 

35 cardiac arrest, Simpson Ward.* Whereupon both he and 

Grant Stirling were gone in a flash. 

Student 'Jurse Patty Newman, fresh from the Introductory 
Block and full of enthusiasm, dogged Bryony's footsteps. 
'Does that mean we have to get a bed ready, Sister?' 

Bryony smiled at her eagerness, 'Ho, the patient will go 
""O to Intensive Care first ... if they're in time.' 

She adjusted a white halrcllp holding the frilly cap on 
her honey-blonde curls and glanced at her watch as an 
orderly appeared pushing the patients' tea^trolley. 
h- I?^^' ^ expect that's the end of rounds for this 

'»5 afternoon. lou can relieve Nurse Smith while she goes to 

tea, ratty. She's in HlRh Dependency, with TinaT lou 
know, the new anorexic girl 

The Junior sped off to her appointed task while Bryony 
detailed others of the staff to go to tea. ^ 
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A car, like a bus, a vehicle for 
transporting people, Cdrs can usually carry 
a maximum of 5 or 6 people whereas 
buses can cany many more. Most cars Me 
petroleum or diesel fuel as do buses, but 
there are some cars and buses which ate 
electric. Many people are killed or injured 
each year in car accidents. Bus travel, by 
contrast, is a very safe form of travel, 
although just one serious accident can 
claim many lives. In Australia, most 
people drive cars, and the roads of many 
urban centres are choked with this form of 
private transport. Buses can reduce the 
amount of traffic on the road because they 
can carry more people, and therefore they 
save on fuel and other costs. Buses 
generally operate on urban, suburban, or 
inter-urban routes. As well as buses 
operated by the government, there are 
some private bus companies, particularly 
for long distance travel 
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Aboriginal cuitures...did not survive in the face of European invasiofK 
* This w;a5 due in part to the ethic of territoriality, which placed mort 
'Emphasis on defence than on offence. Because of the strict adherence to 
thiSy no social mechanisms existed for creating armies to fight the 
Europeans, who had an easy time tackling tribe after tribe. As 
^ribes found it impossible to unite in the short time allowed. Thm 
^Aborigines' emphasis on the necessity of stability and the Europead 
desire for expansion^ progress and change inevitably clashed..^^^ ^ 
(Queensland Department of Education^ (1988) Primary Social StiuSeM 



Sourcebook: Year 4) 
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